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THE BUYING OF GOOD BOOKS 


We as librarians believe that it is well for one to take a book from the 
library and in a one or two weeks’ perusal appropriate as well as may be its 
eontents. But it is better—far better—for one to make the book his own, 
not only by mastery of contents but by actual purchase. It is for us as 
book lovers to encourage wise book buying. To an extent the character 
of the books bought and sold in a city reflects the character of the libra- 
rianship employed as well as does the nature of the books that circulate 
from the library. This issue of the Bulletin is a reminder that one of the 
myriad functions of the city library is to raise the standard of the books 


sold at the book stores in the city and to encourage within the homes of 


patrons the ownership of the best in literature. 
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BOOKS 


Over the door of the library at Thebes is inscribed “MED- 
ICINE FOR THE SOUL.” When friends are absent or dis- 
appoint, when discouragement or loneliness overtake, on the book 
shelves we will always find the master minds of the ages and to us 
thev are always “at home.” Their friendship is ever helpful, 
constant and true,' 

He who has learned to love books has found the avenue to 
contentment and he who has learned to apply the accumulated 
wisdom of the centuries, which he gathers through books, to the 
busy world that surrounds him has found the secret of service. 

It is the writers of great books who have voiced the universal 
brotherhood and predicted the international patriotism. Through 
books, as through nothing else, any soul may become the most 
intimate friend of the greatest souls. 

Through books we become the heirs of the spiritual life of all 
the past. Through them the voices of those who have advanced 
the world become audible to us. For us the orators declaim, the 
historians recite, and the poets sing, They give meaning to the 
life that is and aspiration for the life to come. Books are, indeed, 
the imperishable friend of man and the medicine for the soul. 


—From an editorial by Richard Lloyd Jones in the Wisconsin. State Journal. 
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a ich. We this month print 
smith’s ‘‘The blacksmith’s story,’’ 
one the book buying history 
of Judge Anthony Donovan who ac- 
cumulated a splendid library while 
raising and educating a large family 
upon the secant earnings of a black- 
smith. How as a struggling ar- 
tisan he climbed up over his book- 
shelves into permanent judicial pos- 
ition is a story well worth repeat- 
ing. Much as we believe in public 
libraries we have the feeling that 
the bookshelves of the public library 
would not have served him so efli- 
ciently as did those within his own 
home. 


‘It is not so much odds 
what books we read, 
though I suppose there 
are better books and there are 
poorer books; we will catch that 
soon enough. But what we need 
is books, to go fingering around 
books like Charles Lamb did; to love 
books like Robert Browning did. I 
think it were vastly better to love 
Washington Irving and to love Ad- 
dison than to know about the styles 
of either of them. It is the love of 
them. * * * It is worth while to 
walk out with a great master of say- 
ing and master of seeing like George 
Meredith. And what book is not con- 
sequential for a change of venue and 
a change of diet.’’ 

—Bishop Wm. A. Quayle. 


The love 
of booke 


The Commission _ be- 
lieves that librarians 
should help the book 
dealers if the book dealers will let 
them. Last year the Commission 


Lists for 
booksellers 
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sent to each librarian in the state 
two copies of a mimeographed list of 
books recommended for Christmas 
purchase with the request that the 
librarian see to it that the city book- 
seller had an opportunity to learn 
of the good Christmas books early 
enough so that he could purchase 
them for his holiday trade. The 
list included books for boys, books 
for girls, books for the youngest 
readers, picture books, and books 
for grown ups to use with children. 
By use of this the librarians, at least 
in some cities, helped materially the 
quality of Christmas book pur- 
chases. Miss Laura M. Olsen, libra- 
rian of the publie library at Eau 
Claire cooperated with the Eau 
Claire Book & Stationery Company 
to such good effect that the book 
company not only published the list 
at their own expense, stating that it 
was the list recommended by the lo- 
cal library, but it placed all the 
titles on exhibition both in the chil- 
dren’s room of the library and at 
its own store. 


‘*Book love, my friends, 
is your pass to the great- 
est, the purest, and the 
most perfect pleasure that God has 
prepared for his creatures. It lasts 
when all other pleasures fade. It 
will support you when all other rec- 
reations are gone. It will last you 
until your death. It will make your 
hours pleasant to you as long as 
you live.’?” —Anthony Trollope, 


Book 
love 


Bulletin to Hereafter the Wisconsin 
beissued Library Bulletin will be 
monthly issued between the first 
and the tenth of each month, provi- 
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dence, procrastination and the state 
printer permitting. It is probable, 
however, that no Bulletin will be is- 
sued for the months of August or 
September. 
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‘““‘We must not read 
books critically. We must 
read them joyously. It 
is better just to have fun at it and 
rejoice in it.’’ 

—Bishop Wm. A. Quayle. 


Reading 
joyously 





THE BLACKSMITH’S STORY 


What Owning Books Meant to Him 


Judge Anthony Donovan’ was 
born in Rhode Island in 1849, ac- 
companying his parents to Madison, 
Wisconsin, when nine years of age. 
At fifteen he ran away and enlisted 
as a volunteer, serving until the end 
of the Civil War. At sixteen he be- 
eame a blacksmith continuing at his 
trade in Madison for twenty-three 
years. At eighteen he married. At 
forty 'years of age he entered the 
law school of the University of Wis- 
consin, graduating two years later. 
After practicing for a year, and 
when forty-three years of age, he 
was elected municipal judge of the 
city of Madison, a position which he 
held until his death twenty-one 
years later. 

He himself had during his early 
life almost no opportunity for 
schooling although he raised and 
educated a family of eight children 
and numbered among his sons a 
judge, a lawyer, and a doctor. Early 
in life, however, he was seized with 
a desire for books and reading 
which amounted almost to a pas- 
sion. His first purchase was an edi- 
tion of the Bible which came out in 


installments of two numbers a 
month at fifty cents each. It took 
four years to secure the entire set. 
His next purchase was Shakespeare. 
Then came Franklin’s autobiog- 
raphy. Throughout his life the 
love of owning and mastering and 
making pérsonal to himself the best 
in books was a force that drove him 
to almost desperate exertion. A 
few years ago he was asked to tell 
the history of his life and his li- 
brary before the Six O’clock Club 
of Madison. We print below the 
story as he told it. 

‘‘T am the owner of quite a large 
library—about 2,500 volumes. My 
father came to Madison with his 
family in the month of March, 1858, 
from the state of Rhode Island, 
where I was born. I was going on 
9 years of age when he came here. 
I had no schooling to speak of and 
never went to school but a few 
months afterwards, until I was mar- 
ried. I then went to a night school 
kept by Prof. George, who will be 
remembered by the older citizens 
who are here this evening. From 
the time our family came to Madi- 
son until 1865, the last year of the 
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war, I did little odd jobs here and 
there, and anything I could get to 
do I did. I think in all of those 
years 1 did not attend school over 
three months. To be candid, I did 
not want to go to school, and would 
not. From the day that Sumter 
was fired upon, I wanted to go to 
war. <A regiment never left Camp 
Randall that I did not board the 
train and remain upon it until I was 
put off. Finally, in 1865, I enlisted 
here in Madison. I was then a few 
days over 15 years of age. My 
father took me out and I ran away 
and enlisted in the Pennsylvania 
regiment and served about eight 
months. Came home, and the next 


year after the war I became an ap- 
prentice in the blacksmith trade, 
and worked at that calling for 
twenty-two years and two months, 


for I started to learn the trade on 
July 5, 1866, and laid down the ham- 
mer, and tongs and hung up my 
leather apron on the last day of Au- 
gust, 1888, and entered the law 
school of the University of Wiscon- 
sin the 3d day of the September 
following. 

“It will be seen that up to the 
time I went to learn the blacksmith 
trade, I had no education to speak 
of. I could hardly read. I had no 
taste for books, study, or reading. 
I was like hundreds of other boys 
that I see night after night stand- 
ing around the corners with no 
thought of self-government, mental 
discipline or development of char- 
acter. 

‘‘I married young and spread the 
cloth upon my own table before I 
was nineteen years of age. 
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‘‘In the fall of 1869, I think it 
was, the Rev. Father Garashae, a 
very eloquent and learned Jesuit 
priest, came to Madison and deliv- 
ered a lecture on the education of 
the Christian boy. I accidentally 
attended the lecture and received 
such an inspiration and love for 
books and learning from the lecture 
on that evening, that I determined, 
with God’s help and my own indus- 
try, that I would make every effort 
I possibly could to acquire an edu- 
cation. The reverend lecturer pic- 
tured in such glowing and eloquent 
language the beauty of education 
that the impression made upon my 
mind at that time has never faded 
from it. He said that of all the 
blessings which it has pleased Prov- 
idence to cultivate, there is not one 
which breathes a purer fragrance 
or bears a more heavenly aspect 
than education. It is a champion 
which no misfortune can depress, no 
elimate destroy, no enemy alienate, 
no despotism enslave. At home, a 
friend; abroad, an introduction; in 
solitude, a solace; in society an or- 
nament. It chastens vice, it guides 
virtue, it gives at once a govern- 
ment to genius. Without it, what 
is man! A splendid slave—a rea- 
soning savage, vacillating between 
the dignity of an intelligence de- 
rived from God and the degradation 
of passion. Education lights up 
within us the torch of knowledge, 
and, oh! how wonderful the change. 

‘‘As I said before, my resolution 
to study and read was immovably 
fixed after listening to the lecture 
I have attempted to describe, and 
my intellectual appetite grew by 
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what it fed upon. The first book I 
bought was the Bible. I bought it 
in numbers—two numbers per month 
at 50 cents per number. It was 
published in thirty-two numbers. I 
read it from Genesis to Apoca- 
lypse. I need not say that I de- 
rived more knowledge and wisdom 
from its reading and study than all 
the books I have read sinee. I 
know that the Bible is sneered at 
by superficial men and scoffed at by 
others, but I believe it is a book of 
facts as well authenticated as any 
heathen history—a book of miracles 
incontestably proved; a book of 
prophecy, confirmed by past as well 
as present fulfillment; a book of 
poetry pure and natural, and ele- 
vated even to inspiration; a book of 
morals such as human wisdom never 
framed for the perfection of human 
happiness. I will abide by the pre- 
cepts, admire the beauty, and, as far 
as in me lies, practice the mandates 
of this sacred volume. If I err, I 
err with St. Paul and the Apostles, 
St. Augustine, and St. Thomas, the 
angelic doctor; with Bacon, the 
great Bacon; with ‘Milton rising 
on an angel’s wing to heaven, and, 
like the bird of morn, soaring out 
of light amid the music of his grate- 
ful piety’; with Newman and ali 
the Christian churches. With men 
like these, and such organizations, I 
shall remain in error, and cling to 
the heavenly and holy inspiration it 
ineuleates. Its study elevates the 
meral character, enlightens the 
darkness, and purifies the hearts of 
those who drink from its fountain 
of wisdom and knowledge. 

‘‘The second book I bought was 
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a cheap edition of Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare! one of the greatest 
geniuses that God ever gave to this 
world! What a wealth of language, 
what a world of imagination, what 
sublime poetry, what a knowledge 
of human nature, what an army of 
characters, what profound philos- 
ophy of life is contained in this vol- 
ume! 

‘“‘The third book I bought was an 
abridged edition of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. The fourth was the Auto- 
biography of Franklin. This was a 
great help to me, for it taught me 
economy and practical wisdom. At 
about the time I am now speaking 
of, I imposed upon myself a special 
tax that I adhered to for almost 
twenty years, and to the system I 
then established and carried out, I 
feel indebted for the large collection 
of books I have made. With the 
many good resolutions I had as 
many vices, perhaps, as the average 
young man. I became quite a 
smoker, and would spend money in 
that way at times that was foolish, 
if not worse. 

‘Were you ever afflicted with that 
incurable disease, a mania for 
books? That disease which sends its 
victims to the book stores and has 
their pockets emptied? Do you know 
what it is to be drawn to a place 
where books are for sale with an at- 
traction like that of a steel to a mag- 
net? Did you ever stand for hours 
turning over the pages of some cov- 
eted volume racking your brain for 
some art by which with your limited 
funds you could make it your own? 
Did you ever feel your heart sink 
within you when, through your want 


De 
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of funds, you saw the volume you 


had set your heart upon carried 
away by someone more fortunate 
than you? If you did, I can sympa- 
thize with you, for I have had the 


Same experience. 


‘““My love for books grew almost 
to a passion, but my financial re- 
sources were so limited that I was 
unable to gratify it. I began to re- 
flect and wonder where I could econ- 


-omize and use the amount saved in 


the buying of good books. It dawn- 
ed upon me that I was wasting from 
twenty-five to thirty cents in cigars 
and in other foolish ways that by a 
little effort and resolution, I could 
save, and begin the building of a 
library. About this time a book 
agent called upon me and wanted to 
sell me the American reprint of the 
Britannica Encyclopedia in twenty- 
nine volumes at six dollars each. I 
was then running a shop of my own. 
I told him if he would send me a vol- 
ume every sixty days, I would take 
the work. He accepted my offer, and 
we closed the contract. I opened an 
account with myself, which I called 
my ‘cigar account’ and put away 
ten cents every day for my encyclo- 
pedia. So when the sixty days came 
around I had my $6. This took 1760 
days of my cigar money, almost five 
years, to pay for this great library 
of universal knowledge. 

‘‘This plan seemed to be working 
so well that I thought I could start 
another fund, and I said to myself if 
I were a drinking man, I must spend 
at least, fifteen cents per day for my 
drink. So I opened another account 
which I called my ‘drink account’ 


-and laid away fifteen cents a day; 
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and I saw that my cigar and drink 
accounts were paid promptly at the 
end of each week. I think that is 
more than every man ean say truth- 
fully. 

‘*T was now in a sure way of get- 
ting books, but they did not come 
quite as fast as I wanted them. 
Sometimes one a week and some: 
times one a month. I reasoned with 
myself and wondered if there was 
any other scheme that I could devise 
that would justify me in making 
larger investments in books, for I 
had a growing and increasing family 
to take care of. But, after revolv- 
ing the matter in my mind and re- 
flecting seriously upon it, I discov- 
ered a plan that helped me out won- 
derfully, and it was this: My solilo- 
quy ran thus: If I were a drinking 
man I would go upon a spree now 
and then, and I never could get out 
of it for less than $15 or $20. ‘I 
shall have an intellectual spree,’ I 
said to myself, and I had them quite 
often. At times I was compelled to 
restrain my intellectual appetite, but 
it would break out again with 
greater fury than ever. While on 
these intellectual sprees, as I called 
them, I always bought whole sets of 
books, such as the works of Bacon, 
the ancient classics, the works of 
Seott, Dickens, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Burke, Bulwer and such 
like. 

‘In this way I purchased the col- 
lection of books I have, which con- 
tains the works of philosophers, his- 
torians, orators and poets. I read 
the books as fast as I got them. I 
always kept several of them in my 
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shop and read while not working at 
the forge. 

‘Were I to pray for a taste which 
would stand by me under every va- 
riety of cireumstances and a solace 
of happiness and cheerfulness to me 
during life and a shield against its 
ills, however things might go amiss 
and the world frown upon me, it 
would be a taste for reading. 

‘‘Books are the voices of the dis- 
tant dead. If Homer ‘will cross my 
threshold and sing to me the Siege 
of Troy; if Demosthenes will thun- 
der to me his philippics; if Dante 
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will tell me of his Divine Comedy ; 
if Milton will sing to me of Paradise: 
Lost; and Shakespeare open to me- 
the world of imagination and the 
working of the human heart; and 
Webster will expound to me the con-: 
stitution; and Franklin enrich me 
with his practical wisdom, I shall 
not pine for intellectual companion- 
ship, and when the misfortunes of 
life multiply upon me and the clouds: 
of adversity settle low, and my heart 
is east low before the rugged reali- 
ties of life, I may restore my spirit~ 
in the sweet fields of divine fancy.’” 





CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE 


How librarian can aid bookseller 


We reprint extracts from the address 
of Dr. George F. Bowerman of the 
Washington, D. C. public library, de- 
livered before the national association 
of booksellers, as published in the Li- 
brary Journal. 

“The library stands for good taste 
in literature. People without money 
cannot buy books. People without 
good taste do buy books, but I think 
it is safe to say that they cannot 
usually be depended upon to be steady 
and persistent readers and buyers. 
The public library also stands as the 
expert in the community for the choice 
of the best books, so that discrimin- 
ating readers and buyers are coming 
more and more to depend for their 
own private purchases upon the selec- 
tions made by the individual library 
or the organized choice of libraries as 
contained in the American Library As- 
sociation Booklist. The public library 
is engaged in the business of convert- 
ing as large a proportion of the com- 
munity as its too meager support en- 
ables it to influence into the condi- 


LIBRARY AND THE BOOK STORE 


tion of being readers—not simply oc- 
casional readers, but habitual readers, 
not merely newspaper and magazine 
readers, but readers and lovers of 
books. It is also supplying effective 
help toward such economic independ- 
ence as will enable its readers to own 
the books they most need as tools or 
most want as companions in their 
homes. The library, if well supported, 
reaches a far larger number than the 
book store can ever hope to have as. 
customers. The library then sends on 
to the book store as customers as many 
as possible of the persons it has helped 
to bring up to an economic and esthetic 
state that demands private book own- 
ership. 

“How can the librarian co-operate: 
with the bookseller in the sale of 
books? What measures is he justi-~ 


-fied in taking as a professional man, 


employed by the public and serving 
only the public interest? At once [ 
answer that whatever he may do as a 
private individual, in his public ca- 
pacity he is justified in encouraging the 
private ownership of such books, and 
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such only, as he has in his own library 
or would be willing to have there. In 
other words, the librarian, as librarian, 
is not justified in specifically co-operat- 
- ing in the encouragement of the sale 
of any but approved books. This 
means that although the bookseller 
may continue to sell books which do 
not measure up to the library’s stand- 
ards, the librarian can only participate 
by offering his official encouragement 
in the sale of approved books or books 
worthy of his approval. If I am cor- 
rectly informed, the experience of the 
ordinary bookstore is that upwards of 
25 per cent only of its sales are of 
books specifically asked for; that is, 
by people who know exactly what they 
want when they enter the store; the 
remaining 75 per cent are from stock 
displayed or by the suggestions of sales- 
men. As a basis, therefore, of a co- 
operation in which the librarian would 
be willing to participate without stul- 
tifying his professional standards, which 
demand the distribution of approved 
books, there must be on the part of the 
bookseller a reasonable regard for such 
standards, both in choosing his stock 
and in pushing sales. By this I do not 
mean that the bookseller should turn 
the business of buying his stock over 
to the librarian, but I do mean that a 
bookseller cannot long hope for enthusi- 
astic co-operation from the librarian if 
he persists in filling his most prominent 
tables with weak, trashy or salacious 
novels of a low grade, badly printed, 
crudely illustrated children’s books, The 
librarian should be reasonable and rec- 
ognize that the bookstore is a commer- 
cial enterprise conducted to make 
money but the bookseller should in turn 
recognize that the library is an educa- 
tional institution and that the public 
librarian is an educational officer. If, 
therefore, the bookseller thinks the li- 
brary’s co-operation is worth having he 
should recognize that it is reasonable 
to expect it only so far as the librarian 
is convinced that by such co-operation 
the general educational purpose of the 
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library (the distribution of good books 
in the community) may be forwarded. 
If the bookseller recognizes that the li- 
brarian can co-operate only on this basis 
and still wants the library co-operation 
badly enough to meet the conditions, 
then the public librarian should by all 
means respond. The library profession 
is deeply interested in having strong 
(and therefore profitable) book stores: 
in all considerable towns in America to 
supplement the work of the local public 
libraries. If the sale of good books is 
made more profitable it is possible that 
fewer bad books will be published and 
sold to undermine the work the public 
libraries are trying to accomplish. * * * 

“It must, of course, be clearly under- 
stood that any efforts put forth by the 
librarian in the direction of encourag- 
ing readers to procure books by pur- 
chase must be secondary and supple- 
mental to his first work, which is to 
supply them free. In so far as his re- 
sources will permit he is in duty bound 
to supply to all members of his con- 
stituency—tthe rich who are able to buy 
their own books, but whose taxes sup- 
port the library, as well as the poor 
who cannot afford to buy— the books 
asked for, so far as they are approved 
and can be afforded. But those who 
want to buy books, or who could be in- 
duced to buy, form no small part of 
the community. It is to the library’s 
advantage to increase this number, pro- 
vided the buying is intelligent and dis- 
criminating. Such buyers, to be encour- 
aged by the library, include those who 
believe in building up a well-rounded li- 
brary, to consist of the best reference 
books, the worthiest editions of the 
classics, ancient and modern, together 
with a discriminating choice of modern 
works as they appear; the collectors 
of specialties; those who need expensive 
books that the library cannot afford to 
buy; the readers who believe in own- 
ing all the books they read (no small 
number); persons of literary tastes but 
slender purses who need a few well 
chosen books as constant companions 
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and tools; makers of gifts to literary 
friends, who are often not pleased with 
the results of well-meaning but mis- 
guided efforts; parents and teachers who 
wish to give Christmas and birthday 
gifts and who regard the reading of 
their children as a matter of serious im- 
portance or who may want to take no 
chance of possible germs in public li- 
brary books; and the large class of me- 
chanics, engineers, business men, clerks, 
housekeepers, professional men, etc., 
who, having tested out many books 
drawn for the public library’s rich 
stores, have found a few books that they 
must buy in order to have them always 
at hand for use in their every-day af- 
fairs.”’ 


The librarian and the local book dealer 


Extracts from a paper by Miss Zana 
K. Miller and read before the annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation. 

“In these busy days of library ex- 
tension when most librarians feel they 
have not done their whole duty until 
they reach outside library walls for the 
readers who do not naturally come to 
the library, there is one almost virgin 
field for cultivation which is so easy 
to find that it is often overlooked. A 
work which does not require the con- 
sent of the board nor any larger ap- 
propriation before undertaking is a visit 
to the local book dealer. Do you know 
what he is selling to your patrons? 
Why struggle to improve the selection 
in libraries while he continues to sell 
cheap and unwholesome stories for your 
children? * * * 

‘‘We do not hesitate to investigate the 
markets for food supplies to prevent un- 
sanitary conditions and why not inves- 
tigate the brain food fed to the chil- 
dren. * * * Do not get the idea 
that the library should be the sole chan- 
nel for the circulation of all books in 
a town. Every purchase of good books 
is an asset for the library. 

“The dealers do not now read the 
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books they sell; if they did, they would 
not be such willing offenders. 

“Most dealers will not want to sell 
such poison to young people when they 
really have it pointed out to them the 
harm they do. Such offending on their 
part comes much more through ignor- 
ance than from the fact that they are 
avaricious. The net profit on the harm- 
ful book bought at 16 or 17 cents and 
sold at 25 cents is not great. It can 
be demonstrated that the better books 
can be sold and that in the end they 
will improve the business. No wise 
dealer looks entirely at the profits of 
today, and the young people who are 
started aright in their reading go on 
naturally to history, science and other 
subjects which mean better business 
from the dealer’s point of view. If you 
can impress upon the dealer that every 
real book lover makes eventually a book 
buyer directly or indirectly, the battle 
will be won. 

“As has been suggested, little advance 
can be made to help improve the deal- 
er’s selection of books until a footing 
of freindship has been established. This 
ought not to be difficult in the smaller 
towns where the book-shop is usually a 
very small adjunct to a drug store, de- 
partment store or stationer’s. The li- 
brarian buys stationery, confectionery 
at times, and sometimes even medicines, 
so she will have an excellent opportunity 
to visit a bit with the man or woman 
who sells these things, and little by 
little they will get acquainted. When 
the opportune time comes, the snare of 
the Christmas exhibit, she will have 
paved the way by friendship to make a 
telling impression. If the dealer will 
consent to a Christmas exhibit in his 
store progress is already on the way; 
but if the advertising features of the 
idea do not appeal to him and the profits 
seem doubtful, do as Miss Unterkircher 
did this year in Marshfield, go ahead 
and have the first exhibit in the library 
and make it a success. In the begin- 
ning do not aim for the fine and ex- 
pensive editions we all love but few of 
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us can afford to buy for our own small 
brothers and sisters. 

“Use your own limited pocket-books 
as a guide in selection and take largely 
the nice cheap little books from Miss 
Kennedy’s list. 

“Tf the exhibit has to be in the library, 
plan to take orders for the books at list 
prices the discounts being less to li- 
braries than to book dealers. The ex- 
press will probably absorb the profit, if 
the books are received in small express 
shipments. This all means work but it 
is what Miss Unterkircher did _ this 
year and she had a thriving business, 
enough to make the local druggist who 
refused to take up with the idea in the 
beginning, ask for her list and putin a 
duplicate stock. There jis little danger 
of opposition if the exhibit is held with 
the co-operation or consent of the dealer 
and the townspeople will be delighted, 
as they have never before had such an 
opportunity to buy really good books at 
such reasonable prices. 

“In the Dayton Public Library for a 
number of years a well advertised 
Christmas exhibit of choice books for 
children has been held, but Miss Ely, 
the children’s librarian, has felt that 
this work should be done in a more pub- 
lic place where people were buying. The 
stores had helped to advertise and 
placed the library lists in their book 
departments for inquirers but the quan- 
tity of cheap books offered on the spot 
largely offset the efforts of the library. 
At last this year Miss Clatworthy, the 
librarian, writes that a high class de- 
partment store was willing to co-operate 
in a more public way. They borrowed 
the library’s entire collection of Christ- 
mas books, gave them good space near 
the toy department and engaged a 
young woman who had special training 
in literature as clerk. They took orders 
for books desired. This sale was so 
much of a success that the store will 
continue it each year at the holidays. 
This store has no book department and 
exhibits only books from the library. 

“Do. not be discouraged if first at- 
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tempts are unsuccessful. In one Wis- 
consin town a librarian worked up the 
proper interest in several dealers but 
they lost courage after receiving a later 
visit from an agent representing one of 
the cheap book houses. The agent told 
them that the books recommended for 
sale by the librarian were those which 
were not popular and would not sell. 
The librarian might then possibly have 
compiled some really useful statistics 
from the book cards of some of her own 
children’s books and returned to prove 
the agent wrong. Surely there are 
plenty of figures to show how popular 
the really good books are and the day 
might have been saved. 

“So far nothing has been said about 
the profitable circulating libraries full 
of ‘best sellers’ which are run in many 
of our towns by book dealers and which 
to a degree quite counteract the more 
conservative selection of adult fiction in 
the public library. This is a far more 
difficult problem, but after all not as 
important as the children’s books. It 
is nearly if not quite impossible to 
change a grown person’s insatiable ap- 
petite for second and third rate fiction, 
but the children may be saved and it is 
for them that the work should begin 

“How to stop the circulation of poor 
and even pernicious books of fiction 
through these circulating libraries is not 
yet discovered and neither is the sup- 
pression of the low and harmful period- 
icals accomplished, but let us try to get 
on a friendly basis with the book deal- 
ers and at least point the way if we can 
to better books. We have cultivated the 
teachers, the club women and the fac- 
tory people, let us not overlook the book 
dealer.”’ 


Juvenile readers as an asset 


Mr. E. W. Mumford of the Penn Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia, in an 
address before the American Booksellers 
Association, speaking from the stand- 
point of the bookseller, urged co-opera- 
tion with the public libraies. We are in- 
formed that the Publishing Company 
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will send the entire address to any li- 
_ brarian making application to them. Ap 
extract follows: 

“It is the custom of many librarians, 
just previous to Christmas, to publish 
lists of children’s books for the guidance 
of bookbuyers. Probably a good many 
librarians who have not already done 
this would do it if the suggestion were 
made to them by the bookseller. The 
lists usually contain only publishers’ 
prices. Why should not the bookseller 
issue a copy of such a list with his 
prices, which of course, are often much 
lower? 

“Some libraries also make a display 
in November and December of recom- 
mended children’s books, as a guide to 
holiday purchasers. With the co-opera- 
tion of bookseller and publisher, this 
might be done more frequently. Or the 
books may be put together on one at- 
tractive counter in the local bookstore, 
inquirers being referred there by the li- 
brarian. 

“A well-known librarian suggests the 
possibility for the larger cities of a joint 
committee of children’s librarians and 
booksellers. ‘They might offer once or 
twice a year a list of the books best 
worth pushing.’ 

“These are only a few of the avenues 
open to the bookseller who wishes to 
sell more and better juvenile books. For 
business reasons alone, the subject 
should command his close study. ‘Take 
care of your business,’ said Poor Rich- 
ard, ‘and it will take care of you.’ And 
what can be more important to a book- 
store than holding its customers and 
widening its circle of patrons?” 


The St. Joe way 


That Charles E. Rush, the St. Joseph 
librarian, believes in encouraging the 
buying of good books by his clientele 
is indicated by one of his striking leaf- 
lets. 

A Good Resolution—Two Good Books 
a Year for My Child. 

“He that ne’er learns his A-B-C 
Forever will a Blockhead be, 
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But he that learns these letters fair 
Shall have a Coach to take the 
Air.” 


One Year of Age 
Book of the Zoo. (Untearable linen). 
Dutton. 75c. 
Happy Children. Illustrated by Mabel 
Attwell. (Father Tuck’s Panorama 
Series). Tuck. $1. 


Two Years of Age 

The Golden Goose and the Three Bears. 
Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 
(Brooke’s Children’s Books, number 
two). Warne, $1. 

Mother Goose. Nursery Rhymes, edit- 
ed by Edric Vredenburg. Illustrated 
by Mabel Attwell. Tuck. $2. 


Three Years of Age. 

Story of Noah’s Ark, written and il- 
lustrated by E. Boyd Smith. Hough- 
ton. $1.25. 

Pinafore Palace, edited by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. 
McClure. $1.50. 


Four Years of Age 
Second Collection of Pictures and Songs, 
arranged and illustrated by Randolph 
Caldecott. Warne. $2.50. 
Child’s Garden of Verses, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Illustrated by Jes- 
sie Wilcox Smith. Scribner. $2.50. 


Five Years of Age 
Marigold Garden, pictures and rhymes 
by Kate Greenaway. Warne. $1.50. 
Children’s Book, selected by Horace E. 
Scudder. Illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, Gustave Dore and many 
others. Houghton. $2.50. 


Six Years of Age 
Fairy Tales, by the Brothers Grimm. 
Translated by Mrs. Edgar Lucas and 
illustrated by Arthur Rackham 
Doubleday. $6. Also $1.50. 
Putnam. $1.50. 


Golden Staircase, edited by Louey Chis- 


holm. Illustrated by M. D. Spooner. 
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Seven Years of Age 


_Aesop’s Fables. Illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith. Century. $2. 

{Fairy Tales, by Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Translated by Mrs. Edgar Lu- 
cas and illustrated by Thomas 
Charles and William Robinson. Dent. 
$2.50. 


Eight Years of Age 


‘Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe. IIl- 
lustrated by E. Boyd Smith. Hough- 
ton. $1.50. 

Wncle Remus, his songs and his say- 
ings, by Joel Chandler Harris. New, 
and revised edition with illustrations 
by A. B. Frost. Appleton. $2. 


Nine Years of Age 


Gulliver’s Voyages to Lilliput and 
Brobdingnag, by Jonathan Swift. II- 
lustrated by P. A. Staynes. Holt. 
$1.75. 

Arabian Nights, edited by Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. 
Illustrated by Maxfield Parrish. 
Scribner. $2.50. 


Ten Years of Age 
Joan of Arc, written and illustrated by 
Maurice Boutet de Monvel. Cen- 
tury. $83. 
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Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking Glass, by Lewis 
Carroll. Illustrated by John Ten- 
niel. Macmillian. $1.25. 


Eleven Years of Age 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Scribner. $3. 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illustrated 
by Walter Crane. Houghton. $3. 


Twelve Years of Age 
Treasure Island, by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 
Scribner. $2.50. 
Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott. Illus- 
trated by E, Boyd Smith. Houghton. 
$2.50. 


Thirteen Years of Age 
King Arthur and His Knights, written 
and illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
Scribner. $2. 
Tom Brown’s School Days, by Thomas 
Hughes. Illustrated by Louis Rhead. 
Harper. $1.50. 


Fourteen Years of Age 
Huckleberry Finn, by Mark Twain. 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. Har- 
per. $1.75. 
Two Years Before the Mast, by Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, Jr., Illustrated by 
E. Boyd Smith. Houghton. $1.50. 


if 
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“SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 


The following titles are selected as of 
interest and value in the smaller public 
libraries and are free or easily obtain- 
able. For government publications ap- 
ply to your congressman; for state and 
other publications apply to the depart- 
ment or organization issuing, unless 
otherwise noted. 

American association for labor legisla- 
tion. (New York). Main provi- 
sions of existing state laws relative 
to workmen’s compensation and in- 
surance. 

4 tabulated analysis, revised to January 1, 
1914. 

Benson, O. H. Special contests for corn 
club work. (U. S. Agriculture 
Dept. Bureau of plant Industry, 
Circular No. 104. Dec. 26, 1912.) 

Corbett, L, C. Tomato growing as club 
work in the north and west. (U. 
S. Agriculture Dept.—Bureau of 
plant industry—Office of farm man- 
agement, Apr. 22, 1913.) 

Elliott, Howard. Agriculture, banking 
and the carrier. Address before 
Minneapolis Chapter A. I. B. Apr. 
26, 1913, by the president of the 
Northern Pacific railway. 

Apply to the author, care N. Y. N. H. & 
H. R. R., Boston, Mass. 

Von Engelken, F. J. H. The German 
farmer and co-operation. (63d 
Cong., 1st. sess. Sen. doc. 201.) 

Fletcher, D. U. Speech on the subject 
of agricultural credit, delivered in 
the U. S. senate Jan. 29, 1914. 
(Separately printed.) 

Frankel, L.K. How insurance can help 
housing. A paper read by the sixth 
vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co, (New York) be- 
fore the City and Town Planning 
conference at Boston, Nov. 19, 
19138. 

Apply to the insurance company. 
Occupational hygiene. A paper read 

by the sixth vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Co., (New York) before the De- 
troit conference, at Niagara Falls, 
Sept. 4, 1913. 
Apply to the insurance company. 
Gale, Zona. Civic improvement in the 
small towns. (Pub. by the Ameri-- 
can civic ass’n as ser. 2, No. 7, Mar. 


1913.) 
Galpin, C. J. Rural social centers in 
Wisconsin. (Univ. Wis. Agric. Ex. 


Sta. Bul. 234, January 1914.) 

Haskins, Frederic J. Articles on rural 
credits. (Reprinted in 63d Cong. 
2nd sess. Sen. Doc, 260.) 

Holmes, G. K. Cold storage business 
features, reports of warehouses. 
(U. S. Agriculture Dept.—Bureau 
of statistics, Bul. 93. Apr. 5. 1913.) 

A purely statistical investigation of the 
business features of the industry. 

Massachusetts. Report of special com- 
mittee to investigate methods of 
checking the spread of tubercul- 
osis. 1914, House Doc. 2113. 

Apply to Secretary of State, Boston. 

Nebraska. Department of public in- 
struction. Agricultural training in 
the high schools of Nebraska. Rules 
and regulations. Course of study. 
August 11, 1913. 

Normal training in 
schools of Nebraska, (N. 
No, 7., Aug., 1913.) 

Suggestion for agricultural high 
schools. (Prepared by P. B. Bar- 
ber, Prof. of instructional agron- 
omy, Univ. of Nebraska.) 

O'Hara, Rev. Edwin V. Welfare legis- 
lation for women and minors. An 
address by the chairman of the 
Social survey committee of the Con- 
sumers league of Oregon, (Port- 
land) at the annual meeting of the 
League at Portland, Oregon, Nov. 
19, 1912. 

Stuart, William. Potato growing as 
club work in the north and west. 
(U. S. Agriculture Dept.—Bureaw 


the high 
T. Bul. 
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of plant industry—Office of farm 
management, Apr. 21, 1913.) 

U. S.—Commission on Agricultural 
Credit. Report of the commission 
appointed to investigate and study 
the subject in European countries. 
(63d Cong. 2nd sess. Sen. doc. 380.) 

U. S.—Corporations, Bureau of. Spe- 
cial report on taxation. 

“Reviews the tax movement throughout the 
United States during 1912 as indicated by con- 
stitutional amendments, legislation, judicial 
decisions conclusions of tax conferences, and 
recommendations of tax officials.” 

Upson, L. D. The city manager plan 
of government for Dayton. (Re- 
printed from the National Munici- 
pal Review for October, 1913.) 

Apply to Mr, Upson at the Bureau of mu- 
nicipal research, Dayton, Obio. 
Vermont—Legislative reference bureau. 

Direct primaries. 


A small bulletin whose chief features are an 
analytical table of all state laws, and a par- 
allel column presentation of arguments. 
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Initiative and refer- 
(63d Cong. 


Vrooman, Car! S. 
endum in Switzerland. 
2nd sess. Sen. Doc. 253.) 

Wisconsin—Board of health. Rules 
pertaining to the prevention and 
control of contagious diseases. (As 
published Oct, 9, 1913.) 

Wisconsin—Dairy and food commis- 
sioner. Wisconsin cheese factories. 
creameries and condenseries by 
counties, and dairy statistics. Oct. 
1913. 

Wisconsin—State superintendent. Sug- 
gestive outline for the study of ag- 
ricultural or rural economics and 
rural sociology. 

“Prepared especially for the use of classes 
in which teachers are being trained for coun- 
try school work.” 

Wisconsin—University. Vocational con- 
ference papers and vocational pre- 
paration, including correspondence 
study. (Bul, serial No. 592; gen. 
series No. 414.) Cc. B. Ll. 





LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Miss Ono Mary Imhoff who left the 
legislative reference library last June to 
become assistant legislative director of 
the progressive national service in New 
York, has now taken a position as li- 
brarian of the International health com- 
mission, a part of the Rockefeller foun- 
dation. Her office is in Southern build- 
ing, Washington, D .C. 

Miss Clara A. Richards who was an 
assistant in the legislative reference li- 
brary for three years, left Madison early 
in January to become librarian of the 
Commission on industrial relations, 


whose headquarters are in the Southern 
building, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Jennie W. McMullin and Miss 
Irma Hochstein, members of the course 
in Instruction in library administration 
and public service of the Wisconsin li- 
brary school have recently become as- 
sistants in the legislative reference li- 
brary. 

Miss Florence Rimsnider, who has 
been connected with the legislative ref- 
erence library for four years left this 
month to become an assistant to Miss 
Richards in the Commission on Indus- 
trial relations, 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Magazines 


Many librarians are uncertain what 
to do in the case of magazines that have 
-changed their size, or paging, or fre- 
quency of issue during the past year. 
The advise is not to drop such maga- 
zines from the subscription list immedi- 
ately, but to continue them until it is 
proved that the change no longer adapts 
them to local use. A change in size 
does not necessarily mean a change in 
the policy of the magazine, and it is 
not a reason for dropping a magazine 
because it does not match a set. Pam- 
phlet boxes can be secured by special 
order to hold the volumes of these over- 
size magazines, until it can be deter- 
mined whether they should be contin- 
ued on the buying list, and finally 
bound for the permanent files. It is not 
necessary to destroy them after a year, 
because they are over-size. Such boxes, 
size 124%4x9 4x4, can be procured of H. 
Schultz & Co., Superior and Roberts 
Sts., Chicago, at $2 per dozen in small 
quantities, or in lots of 100 or more at 
$10 per hundred. 

In determining the subscription list 
it is in general best to be guided by 
the list of magazines indexed in Read- 
ers’ Guide, and not to spend money on 
those that can not be used for their ful- 
lest reference value through the index, 
always excepting, of course, special lo- 
cal needs. Many libraries do not pay 
enough heed to the list of periodicals 
indexed in Readers’ Guide, and to the 
changes that occur in the list from year 
to year. Such changes are always an- 
nounced in the introductory pages of 
the annual number (December) or in 
the first number of each year. These 
pages contain other interesting maga- 
zine notes every month, and should not 
go unread. 

The Readers’ Guide supplement which 
‘is completing its first year, divides the 
field with Readers’ Guide by indexing as 
its share the more scholarly reviews, 


quarterlies, and special magazines, such 
as American Economic Review, Classi- 
cal Journal, Hibbert Journal, Yale Re- 
view, etc. The Readers’ Guide keeps the 
more popular type, such as Allantic, 
Harper’s Magazine, Century, Nation, 
World’s Work,, etc., while it should not 
be forgotten that it indexes also com- 


posite books and the reports of societies 


and institutions, such as the National 
Education Association, American His- 
tory Association, Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, Smithsonian Report, 
etc. The following table which is of un- 
usual interest, is copied from the Read- 
ers’ Guide, December 1913. 

Some things that have happened to 
the Readers’ Guide magazines in 1913: 

Change from monthly to weekly: 
Chautauquan. 

Change in size: Independent, Sur- 
vey, Chautauquan, Harper’s 
Weekly. 

Change from consecutive paging for 
the volume to individual paging 
for each issue: McClure’s Maga- 
zine. 

Change in publisher (with a de- 
cided change in editorial policy) : 
Harper’s Bazar, Harper’s Weekly. 

Change of editors: Century Maga- 
zine, Collier’s, Harper’s Weekly. 

Discontinued: Cassier’s Engineer- 
ing Monthly. : 

Periodicals dropped: Chautauquan, 
Harper’s Bazar. 

Periodicals added: Home Progress, 
Journal of Home Economics, Sys- 
tem, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Farmers’ Bulletin, Literary Di- 
gest, Technical World. 

Periodicals transferred to the Read- 
ers’ Guide Supplement: Ameri- 
can Catholic Quarterly Review, 
American Economic Review, Am- 
erican Journal of Theology, As- 
trophysical Journal, Bibliothe- 
ca Sacra, Blackwood’s Edin- 
burg’s Magazine, Botanical Ga- 
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zette, Classical Journal, Classi- 
cal Philology, Hibbert Journal, 
International Journal of Ethics, 
Johns Hopkins University Stud- 
ies in Historical and Political 
Science, Journal of Geology, Mod- 
ern Philology, Nature, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Magazine, Yale 
Review. M. B. H, 


Success with the story hour 


That the story hour in connection 
‘with the library is proving more and 
more effective is the conclusion to be 
drawn from visits made to about twenty 
libraries in northwestern Wisconsin 
alone. Especially compelling are the 
statistics kept in the Superior public 
library. These show a total attendance 
at the story hours of 1003 during the 
month of January; 1077 in December; 
‘and 898 in November. The stories are 
told at the main library and at the 
‘schools. Special efforts have been made 
at the Carpenter school, which is lo- 
cated in the most congested quarter 
of the city. Here a station for the cir- 
culation of books has been opened in 
a class room and swarms of children 
come to exchange books in a most lit- 
eral sense, for the shelves are always 
‘are. During the afternoon of opening 
each week two story hours are held, 
first for the little children with an av- 
erage attendance of over 100. This is 
followed by a Robin Hood cycle, which 
draws each week an increasing number 
of older children. At Halloween the 
children’s room was appropriately dec- 
orated and lighted with Jack o’ lanterns, 
and over two hundred came to hear the 
stories. On the Friday before Christ- 
mas the attendance was 457. A Christ- 
mas tree and decorations of ground pine 
made the library attractive. Each child 
was given a book mark of Christmas 
stories, printed on red paper. 

In a number of towns the librarian 
has secured the co-operation of the 
county teachers’ training class in con- 
ducting the story hour at the library. 
The supervisors have welcomed the 
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work as offering additional practice of 
a sort difficult to secure in sufficient 
amount for their students. At Chip- 
pewa Falls the students in the teachers’ 
course at the high school take turns 
telling the stories, selected by the |li- 
brarian. The instructor in charge has 
each student rehearse to her and is very 
glad for the class to have the work to 
do. 


A library booth at the county fair 


A display of the work of the Super- 
ior public library was made at the Doug- 
las county fair last fall. The booth se- 
cured by the library was arranged to 
represent a library reading room. The 
walls were hung with tan burlap and 
bookcases and reading tables with rep- 
resentative books and magazines car- 
ried out this effect. Attractive posters 
were used to call attention to the dis- 
play and the staff took charge in turn, 
giving out printed material on “‘how to 
use the library’”’ and lists of recent ad- 
ditions, the current magazines taken 
etc. Many expressed themselves as sur- 
prised at what the library had to offer. 
A considerable number of reference 
questions were asked on the spot and 
new patrons came to the library as a 
result. 

During February the library had a 
similar exhibit at the poultry show and 
hand-bills giving a list of books on poul- 
try and kindred topics were printed for 
distribution. 


Attractive editions 


The Cumberland public library is 
proving the influence that attractive edi- 
tions have in increasing the circulation 
of the standards. In each book order 
a few replacements or duplicate copies 
are included and the editions are speci- 
fied with care. The volumes purchased 
in Crowell’s Luxembourgh library have 
been found especially attractive for the 
money. The books are well made and 
have an individuality in binding, list 
price $1.50, but selling to libraries for 
a little less than a dollar. The series 
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includes such titles as Henry Esmond, 
Vanity Fair, Three Musketeers, Lorna 
Doone, etc. The appearance and make- 
up are equal to that of the modern 
novel. 


Book selection at Manitowoc 


The Dial singles out the public li- 
brary of Manitowoc, Wis., for comment 
as to its method of book selection: ‘‘The 
purchase of books is under direct super- 
vision of the board, the books being 
divided into classes, and to each mem- 
ber of the board there is assigned one 
or more of these classes. In that way 
the different kinds of books are kept 
well balanced—the whole board of di- 
rectors made a book committee, each 
member specializing in one or more 
classes.”’ 

A praiseworthy move to keep the li- 
brary open at the noon hour aims to 
make its opportunities thus more avail- 
able to the working men. 


Stereoscopic views at Superior 


The Superior public library has the 
following announcement of its stere- 
opticon service printed in the local pa- 
pers and reprinted on separate slips for 
distribution. 

SUPERIOR PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Stereoscopic Tours of the World 
The tours of the different countries 

are carefully arranged by persons of 
wide experience and liberal education. 
Guide books are furnished for a num- 
ber of tours, as will be seen by referring 
to the following list. Patént locating 
key maps, by which each scene is defi- 
nitely located go with these books. 
These tours are to circulate to the pub- 
lic for two weeks, 

Tours by countries: 

Athens, 27 views. 

Cairo, 27 views. 

England, 100 views. 

France, 100 views. 

Germany, 100 views. 

Grand Canyon, 18 views, books and 
map. 


Holland, 24 views. 
Niagara, 18 views, book and map. 
Norway, 100 views, book and map. 


Queenstown, Dublin and Cork, 36 


views. 
Panama, 36 views, 
Rome, 46 views, book and map. 


Travel lessons on the life of Jesus, 36- 


views, book and map. 

United States, 100 views, book and 
map. 

Washington, 42 views, book and map. 

Yellowstone Park, 30 views, book and 
map. 

Yosemite Valley, 24 views, book and 
map. 

A stereoscope is furnished with each 
book of views. Miss Blanch Unterkir- 
cher, the librarian, reports: ‘‘Each day 
seems to show an increased interest in 
the views and several of the teachers 
have called for them. The ministers 
are also especially interested in ‘travel 
lessons on the life of Jesus’ which they 
intend to use in their Sunday schools.”’ 

} 
Reinforced binding 


Have you tried reinforcing the bind- 


ings of fiction and children’s books by 
pasting a strip of inexpensive crinoline 
or thin muslin on either side of the 
cover where it is fastened to the back? 
Librarians who are taking time to do 
this before the books circulate report 
it well worth while, as it protects the 


weak places and prolongs the life of 


the original bindings. 


Gummed labels 


The Tablet and Ticket Company, 624- 
30 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill., will 
send you upon application a catalogue 
of their gummed paper letters and fig- 
ures, which are made in several sizes. 
These letters may be used in many ways 
in a library. The larger ones are at- 
tractive for picture bulletins and signs, 
while the smaller sizes make very neat 
and clear shelf labels. A few libraries 
have used them successfully for the la- 
beling on the backs of books. 
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Professional reading 


We are constantly asking the libra- 
rian if she is supplying her readers with 
the right kind of books. How about the 
librarian’s professional reading? Is 
she keeping up with the times in the 
library world by subscribing to and 
carefully reading Public Libraries and 
the Library Journal? Does she take a 
few good commission bulletins besides 
that of her own state, and some of the 
helpful city library bulletins? These 
are all inexpensive and full of sugges- 
tions. A dollar would be well spent in 
subscribing for The Newarker, published 
by the Newark, N. J. public library, a 
periodical which will interest the pub- 
lic, and will be a constant source of in- 
spiration and help to the librarian. Fit 
its practical suggestions into your town 
and library. 


Two books which will interest Wiscon- 
sin libraries 


Hill, Geo. B. The young farmer. 1913. 
384p. Penn Pub. Co. $1 net. 

For some years this publishing com- 
pany was anxious to obtain a boy’s book 
which should portray its hero making 
‘his fortune as a farmer by the employ- 
ment of up-to-date farming methods 
rather than as a financier in the city. 
They felt that the boy hero who goes to 
the city and becomes a merchant prince 
has been slightly overworked. The 
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book, “The young farmer,’” is the re- 
sult. The hero is an ordinary farm 
boy who attends an ordinary country 
school. Through the efforts of an en- 
thusiastic teacher he enters agricultural 
contests, is successful, receives as a prize 
a trip to the university (possibly the 
University of Wisconsin), and becomes 
interested generally in scientific farm- 
ing. There are adventures, athletics, 
and action in the book and it is not dull. 
It is sane, wholesome, and worthy of 
consideration. 


Ross, Will M. My personal experience 
with tuberculosis. 78p. The writ- 
ers Press, Milwaukee, i 
A little booklet which gives the ex- 
perience of a tuberculosis patient in a 
straight-forward, common-sense, help- 
ful way. The book is cherry and help- 
ful throughout and is of the sort which 
will do much good. The Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Association recommends it, and the 
Wisconsin Library Commission is circu- 
lating one hundred copies through its 
traveling libraries. 


For sale 


Annual register, Vols. 1-42 (1758-— 
1800) except vol. 17 (1777). Part 
bound in full leather and part in boards, 
with leather backs. In fairly good con- 
dition, $10. Address Beloit College Li- 
brary, Beloit, Wis. 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Antigo. The public library has an 
excellently selected list of magazines 
for 1914. Several new periodicals have 
been added. 

Beloit. The statistics for the year 
1913 show a slight increase in book 
circulation over the preceding twelve 
months. This is encouraging as for the 
past four years there had been a slight 
yearly decrease. The number of bor- 
rowers has increased greatly; at present 
it is 8,792. 


One of the features of the library’s 
work during 1913 has been the weekly 
story hour for children, conducted by 
Miss Loretta Salmon every Saturday 
morning, with an attendance of sixty or 
seventy children each week. 

Cedarburg. Miss Ada Fischer has 
been appointed assistant librarian in 
place of Wincie Wirth who has resigned. 

Ft. Atkinson. A long list of books 
added to the public library includes a 
valuable contribution of temperance 
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literature, donated by the Temperance 
Society of the M. E. Church of Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Green Bay. The Kellogg public li- 
brary has been greatly improved by the 
remodeling without and within. 

La Crosse. The new library system 
introduced into the high school at the 
beginning of this semester is proving a 
great success. The school library has 
been made a branch of the public library 
and is under the care of Miss Sherwood, 
who works under the auspices of Miss 
Smith of the public library. The books 
have been classified, numbered and ar- 
ranged in an orderly fashion, a card 
catalogue has been started and the pu- 
pils are now doing much of their refer- 
ence work in history, current topics, 
geography, etc. in their school library 
instead of as formerly being obliged to 
go for much of their material to the 
public library. 

Lodi. Mrs. C. L. Coward presented 
the Woman’s Club library with $25 for 
the purchase of new books, the only 
stipulation being that books of a high 
standard of excellence be purchased. 

This library is an interesting and in- 
structive example of what can be done 
by initiative and co-operation. The fac- 
tors underlying its inception and growth 
are the do-something interest of the 
Woman’s Club, the interest and finan- 
cial support of the school board, the 
later assistance of the village board, 
and the fine spirit generally of the pub- 
lic. 

Marshfield. Dr. G. B. Rounseville of 
Milladore has given the city library a 
contribution of ten volumes of the 
World’s Greatest Authors. 

Milwaukee. A recent important ad- 
dition to the library’s collection is Mrs. 
Lydia Ely’s autograph collection, a book 
that was purchased by the late Capt. 
Fred Pabst for $8,000, and which has 
been presented to the public library by 
Col. Gustave Pabst, his son. 

At the February meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Library club Miss Winifred Mer- 
rill and Mr. J. V. Cargill were the 
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speakers. Miss Merrill’s subject was- 
“Municipal and legislative libraries’; 
Mr. Cargill’s was “Branch library work’’. 
Each gave a brief history of the origin 
and development of these departments. 
of library work and pointed out wherein 
they differ in their functions from the 
public library proper. 

New London. Mrs, Finley McIntyre: 
has notified the Library Board that she- 
will donate a fine new sanitary drink- 
ing fountain to be installed in the vesti- 
bule of the new public library building. 

Port Washington. The public library 
has lately received a number of dona- 
tions. The donors are: Dr. Barrett, 
two oak settees; Mrs. Aggen, a palm; 
the Port Washington Lumber Co., the 
Wisconsin Chair Co., and Mr. Stone, 
materials and labor for several book- 
cases; Mrs. G. P. Scharl, three reading 
lamps, 

The chain luncheon idea is proving 2. 
very popular and successful way to raise 
money for the library. Up to date the 
fund amounts to $50. 

Prairie du Chien. The Twentieth 
Century Club is again raising funds for 
the city library and each of the fifteen 
members of the club is entertaining five 
or more guests for an afternoon, who: 
are expected to pay ten cents each, and 
these five in turn each entertains five 
more. The money derived from this 
source will be turned over for the pur- 
chase of new books for the library and 
the number is being greatly increased 
by this method, together with individ- 
aul donations. 

Shawano. The library board and the 
members of the city council are con- 
sidering ways and means for getting 
both a new Carnegie library building 
and a new city hall in the near future, 
the two buildings to occupy the city lot. 
on Green Bay street. 

Stevens Point. During the half year 
since the annual report in June, 1913, 
there has been a noticeable increase in 
the number of borrowers, also in the 
circulation and reading room attendance 
and in the children’s room. 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 


Elva L. Bascom, Chief. 


A selection of the books of the latter 
half of 1913, continued from the Jan- 
uary-February Bulletin. 


Reference Books 


Fowler, N. C., jr. One thousand things 
worth knowing. 1913. 218p. 


Sully 50c net. 030 

A handy little book for small libraries, con- 
taining some very useful data and statistics 
previously tound only in more expensive re- 
ference works. Fifty pages are given to 

“first-aid” directions, Full index. 

Ordway, E. B. Handbook of quota- 
tions. 1913. 252p. Sully 50c 
net. $28 

A small collection of poetic quotations, ar- 
ranged by subject and containing little from 
recent authors. Would be useful in libraries 
which do not circulate their large quotation 
books, or in the little library where the de- 
mand does not justify a larger collection. 


Webster’s secondary-school dictionary. 
1913. 9842p. illus. Amer. bk. co. 
$1.50 net. 423 


An excellent cheap dictionary for the very 
little library or for desk use, containing near- 
ly seventy thousand definitions. Preferable to 
the Collegiate dictionary only because it is 
cheaper «and contains more recent material. 
Abridged from the New international. 

Philosophy, Ethics, Conduct of Life 
Bennett, E. A. The plain man and his 
wife. 1913. 110p. Doran 75c 
net. 170.4 

Suggestive, humorous talks to the man who 
leads the usual humdrum existence, showing 
how by awakening his imagination he may 
really “live.” Similar to How to live on 24 
hours a day and The human machine, 
Hadley, A. T. Some influences in mod- 

ern philosophic thought. 1913. 
146p. Yale univ. press $1 net. 
190 

Traces and interprets the main transitions 
in philosophic thought as refiected in the tol- 
erance, humanitarianism and freedom which 
pervade modern aspects of science, politics, 


ethics and poetry. Simply written and sug- 
gestive lectures, originally given to college 
students, 


Religion, Mythology 


Baker, E. K. Stories of old Greece and 
Rome, 1913. 3823p. illus. Mac- 
millan $1.50 net, 292 

The most important myths retold in an up- 
to-date, readable way which adds to the illu- 
sion of reality and increases their interest. 

Equally useful for adults or older children. 

Good illustrations, 


Banks, E. J. The Bible and the spade. 
1913. 1938p. illus. Ass’n press 
$1. 220.9. 
Simple, concise account of the recent arche- 
ological discoveries which bear directly upon 
the Bible and throw light upon its origin and 
significance. Specially useful for Sunday- 
school teachers, ministers and Y. M, c. A, 
classes. 


Carpenter, J. E. Comparative religion 
(Home university library of mod- 
ern knowledge) 1913. 256p. 
Holt 50c, net. 290 

A compact and valuable study of the great 
historical religions from the standpoint of 
seientifie research, revealing their essential 
unity and the similarity of their conceptions. 


Political Science and Government 


Duncan-Clark, S, J. The progressive 
movement. 1913. 318p. Small, 
paper 50c. 329 

A clear, authoritative statement of the 
principles and chief features of the political 
party established by Theodore Roosevelt, who 
contributes an introduction, 


DuPuy, W. A. Uncle Sam, wonder 
worker. 1913. 271p. illus. Stokes 
$1.25 net. . 353 

Short “write-ups” of the more spectacular or 
unusual work carried on by the various govern- 
ment departments, such as modifying the 
growth or fruitage of plants, training cavalry- 
men in riding feats, growing pearls, attacking 
insect pests, sowing forests, teaching the Eski- 








ov 


mos, raising seals, reclaiming land and plan- 
ning towns. 
Eaton, A.M. Free trade vs. protection. 
1913. 297p. McClurg $1 net. 
337 


A vehement argument, reinforced by fre- 
quent citation to authorities, in which the 
theory of protection is aggressively condemned. 
The benefits derived from tariff for revenue 
only are, on the other hand, reviewed and ex- 
panded. Useful for debating. 


Elliott, Howard. The truth about the 
railroads. 1913. 260p. Hough- 
ton $1.25 net. 385 
Collected addresses. by an acknowledged 
authority, on cooperation, conservation of 
service, transportation, rate-makinz, etc., in 
relation to railroads. In each the funda- 
mental idea is held that. to attain their high- 
est efficiency, they should not be dominated 
and discredited by federal powers. 
{ 


Civic and social problems 


Carter, M. H. The woman with empty 
hands. 1913. 76p. Dodd 50c. 
net. 324.3 


Records the gradual conversion of a conser- 
vative woman who has lost husband, child and 
home, to the cause of woman suffrage. ‘An 
interesting and clever study in psychology, as 
well as a most useful bit of propaganda work.” 


Dresslar, F. B. School hygiene. 1913. 
369p. illus. Macmillan $1.25 
net. SF1.7 


Most comprehensive and practical work we 
have. selecting the important topics and deal- 
ing with them in a manner most useful to 
busy teachers. Partial contents: play and 
playgrounds, school buildings, lighting, desks, 
baths and toilets, drinking cups and fountains, 
ventilation and heating, water supply, bygiene 
and medical inspection, cleaning. See Ryan 
(below) 


Farwell, P. T. Village improvement 
(Farmer’s practical lib.) 1913. 
362p. illus. Sturgis $1 net. 352 

Comprehensive survey of work being done in 
all parts of the country; a timely and sugges- 
tive volume for towns and smaller cities. Dis- 
cusses briefly the many avenues of improve- 
ment and methods of accomplishment that 
have been successful. Practical appendixes, 
good bibliography and index. 

Haskin, F, J. The immigrant. 1913. 
251p. illus. Revell $1.25 net. 

325 


These newspaper articles form the most pop- 
ularly written of the recent books on immigra- 
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tion. They contrast the “old” and the “new” 
immigration, foliow the immigrant to the mine, 
the factory and the farm, and @isenss his 
share in crime, the white-slave traffic, and the 
problems of assimilation and education. Less 
valuahle but more readable than Fuirchild, 
Warne and Roberts. 


Hughan, J. W. Facts of socialism. 
1913. 175p. Lane 75c. net. 335 

A careful historical review of socialism and 
a discussion of its theories, demands, achieve- 
ments and ideals. Partisan but unprejudiced 
and not too technical for the average reader. 


Keller, H, A. Out of the dark. 1913. 
282p. Doubleday $1 net. 304 
Articles, letters and addresses on the many 
topics in which Miss Keller is interested— 
socialism, higher education of women, woman 
suffrage, education of the blind, etc. An in- 
teresting book not only because of its author, 
but also for its fearlessness and originality. 


Laughlin, C. E. The work-a-day girl. 
1913. 320p. illus. Revell $1.50 
net. 331.4 
Traces the moral evils arising from the em- 
pleyment of the girl in large cities, from her 
appearance in the night court to her home life, 
her senooling and her beginnings as a wage- 
carner. A very frank but sympathetic study 
ot the causes of the downfall of certain types 
of girls. 
Lee, G. S. Crowds. 1913. 561p. 
Doubleday $1.35 net, 304 
This “moving-picture of democracy” was in- 
spired by the author’s enthusiastic discovery 
that we are really learning how to live, and it 
reflects the feeling of a unique personality 
deeply stirred by this socfal progress. Start- 
ling. rather eccentric in expression, but worth 
reading. 
McVey, F. L. The making of a town. 
1913. 221p. McCiurg $1 net. 
352 
A very practical book, based on experience 
with small towns in the Middle West. Dis- 
cusses the fundamentals of community growth, 
health, education, moral atmosphere, busifess, 
town planning, administration, advertising, 
etc. Gives an outline for a town survey. 
Ryan, W. C., jr. School hygiene; a re- 
port of the Fourth International 
Congress of School Hygiene held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., August 25-30, 1913 
(U. S. Education Bureau, Bulletin, 
1913, no, 48) 121p. 371.7 
Abstracts of nearly fifty papers covering 
medical inspection, hygiene of building, open- 
air schocl, oral hygiene, conservation of vision. 
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school feeding, sex hygiene, mental hygiene, 
athletics and health, and teaching of hygiene. 


Strong, Josiah. Our world. 1913. 
291p. Doubleday $1 net; paper, 
50c net. 304 


A rather general optimistic discussion of 
the great problems we are facing. in industry; 
weulth, race, individual, society, lawlessness 
and lexislation, and the city, striving to show 
that there is being developed a new world-life 
which demands a new world-ideal. 


Sullivan, J. W. Markets for the people: 
the consumer’s part. 1913. 316p. 
Macmillan $1.25 net. 334.5 

First-hand, exhaustive discussion of the var- 
ious commercial channels between the pro- 
ducer and consumer of foodstuffs, with the re- 

sultant higher cost of living. Suggests a 

practical remedy in the establishment of such 

direct methods of distribution as have been 
successfully introduced in Paris and J.ondon. 

A timely and useful book though largely con- 

fined to a consideration of New York City 

problems. 


Woods, R. A., & Kennedy, A. J., ed. 
Young working girls. 1913. 185p. 
Houghton $1 net. 331.4 

An interesting work based on returns from 
two thousand social workers to two excellent 
schedules sent out by the National Federation 
of Settlements with the object to “bring ‘to- 
gether systematically the results of settlement 
expericnce in specific directions and to make 
such results available to all who may proiit 
by them.” 


Education 


Burrell, Mrs C. B. Woman’s club work 
and programs; or, First aid to club 
women. 1913. 323p. Estes $1.25 
net. 396 

Although the programs are very brief and 
the books cited for them in most cases inade- 
quate, they cover a wide variety of subjects 
and will be suggestive to clubs in choosing the 
year’s study. 


Lockwood, F.C. The freshman and his 

college. 1913. 156p. Heath 80c. 

378 

Brings together short addresses and essays 

‘by’ prominent educators with the object of 

helping the boy entering college to a realiza- 

tion of “the things worth while” there and to 

teach him lessons which he usually has to 
Yearn by painful experience. 
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Social Customs 
Ordway, E. B. The etiquette of today. 
1913. 236p. Sully 50c. net. 395 
A concise, practical and fairly complete 


little manual, including the etiquette of home 
as well as social life. For the uninitiated. 


Science 


Fabre, J. H. C. The life of the fly; tr. 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 


1913. 477p. Dodd $1.50 net. . 
595.7 
Profound scientific observation combined 


with a delightful style and unflagging enthusi- 
asm humanize for us the life of the fly. Simple 
and readable in a good translation; equal to 
The life of the spider. 


Martin, E. C. 1913. 


Our own weather. 


280p. illus. maps. Harper $1.25 
net. 551.5 
Explains the weather’s various manifesta- 


tions, changes and effects, in a simple, untech- 

nical way and discusses weather signs and 

superstitions. Interesting and reliable; the 

best popular book, 

H. 8S. 
342p. 


of science. 
Harper $2 
509 


Miracles 
illus. 


Williams, 
1913. 
net. 

Recent discoveries, and the men back of 
them, in astronomy, chemistry, biology, pre- 
ventive medicine, physics and aerial naviga- 

tion, are described very readably and with a 

sufficient degree of fulness to satisfy the aver- 

age inquirer. Good illustrations. Duplicates 
somewnrat Evans’ Medical science of today and 
otber books in the same series. 


Useful Arts and Industries 


Klickmann, Flora, ed. The craft of the 
crochet hook (Home art series) 


1913. 213p. illus. Stokes 60c. 
net. 646 

The home art book of fancy 
stitchery. 1913. 114p. illus. 
Stokes 60c net. 646 


These are very popular, furnishing many 
new ideas and designs even to women who do 
much fancy work. The sccond book has sec- 
tions on filet and resille net, hardanger and 
hedebo embroidery, and reticeclla lace. 


Hygiene and Medicine 
Galloway, T. W. Biology of sex, for 
parents and teachers. 1913. 105p. 


Heath 75c. net. 612.6 
The best work yet published for the use of 
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the ordinary teacher and parent; fuller and 
more definite than Wile’s Sex education. The 
chapters that perhaps will be most useful at 
the present time are on the principles, time 
and manner of sex instruction, 


Home Economics 


Frederick, Mrs C. (M.) The new house- 
keeping. 1913. 265p. illus. 
Doubleday $1 net. 640 

The result of years of practical experiment, 
which shows how the principles of scientific 
management may be applied in lessening the 
drudgery and yct increasing the efficiency of 
housekeeping. Discusses household finances, 
labor-saving equipment, economy of motion 
and the servant problem. 


Tolman, W. H., & Kendall, L. B. Safety. 

1913. 422p. illus. Harper $3 

net. 614.8 

The first valuable, comprehensive work in 

English, giving a practical presentation of the 

general subject of safety and the subjects of 

occupational accidents and diseases, deserib- 

ing and illustrating various methods and de- 
vices for avoiding them. 


Tweddell, Francis. How to take care 
of the baby. 1913. 182p. Bobbs- 
Merrill 75c. net. 649 

A revision of A mother’s guide, published 
in 1911. It remains the most up-to-date work 
on infant feeding. and has been enlarged into 

a more inclusive manual, 


Fine Arts 


Cortissoz, Royal. Art and common 
sense. 1915. 445p. Scribner 
$1.75 net. 704 

Illuminating, provocative chapters which 
consider contemporary European painting, 

‘post-impressionism, the art of Sargent, Whist- 

ler and Rodin, Spanish art, Italian mural 

decoration, and the four leaders of American 
architecture, Richardson, Hunt, McKim and 

Burnham. They ignore prejudice and pedantry 

and regard art in a natural, human way that is 

very refreshing. 


Eaton, D. C. Handbook of modern 
French sculpture. 1913. 348p. 
illus. Dodd $2 net. 735 

An untechnical, uncritical survey of I"rench 
sculpture since the 16th century, preceded by 
an. account of Hegel’s theory and historical re- 
view of earlier sculpture. Supplements guide- 
books and gives in convenient form brief bi- 
ographies of all modern sculptors of any note. 

189 excellent illustrations. 
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Sport and Recreation 


Kendrick, E. W. Practical sailing and 
motor-boating. 19138. 364p.  il- 
lus. McBride $2 net. 797 
Most comprehensive of recent popular manu- 
als, and very practical and authoritative. 
Describes motor principles and practice, prin- 
ciples of sailing and boat furnishings, and dis- 
cusses navigetion, weather forecasting, and 
cruising. 


Marks, J. A. Vacation camping for 

girls. 1913. 228p. illus. Apple- 

ton $1 net. 796 

A guide for “Camp Fire Girls” and other 

girls who may be brought to realize the pleas- 

ure of camping. Practical and direct in its 

suggestions, which are based on long experi- 

ence, and also in its stand for the value of 
camp-life as a training for character. 


Ordway, E. B. Handbook of conun- 

drums. 1913. 198p. Sully 50c.. 

net. 793. 

Many old and new conundrums, classed by 

period or kind—mythological, biblical, geo- 

graphical, literary, etc. A few charades and 
contests are added. 


Literature 
Burroughs, John. The summit of the 
years. 1913. 297p. Houghton 
$1.15 net. 814 
Characteristic essays dealing with animals 


and outdoor life and combining youthful zest 
with mature philosophic reasoning. 


Burton, Richard. The new American 
drama. 1913. 277p. Crowell 
$1.25 net. 812 

Interesting but not profound study of the 
development, tendencies and characteristics of 
the kind of play produced by Americans to- 
day, dealing particularly with its relation to 
the people and effect on them. The references 
to plays and playwrights are useful to stu- 
dents of the drama but there is no study of 
individual plays as types. 

Cornish, F. W. Jane Austen. 1913. 
240p. Macmillan 75c. 823 

A sympathetic and discriminating study 
which devotes two chapters to biography and 
eight <o illuminating analysis of Jane Austen's. 
novels, with frequent citaticns from them. 

Eastman, Max, The enjoyment of 
poetry. 1913. 224p. Scribner 
$1.25 net. 808.1 

Original and stimulating study which de- 
parts from academic standards and concretely 
shows how poetry may be truly appreciated 
and enjoyed. 
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Gregory, I. A. (P.), lady. Our Irish 


theatre: a chapter of autobiog- 
raphy. 1913. 319p. illus. Put- 
nam $1.50 net. 822 


A very interesting account of the beginnings 
and growth of the Irish Literary Theatre and 
of its plays and playwrights, Lady Gregory’s 
experiences in America when accompanying 
the Irish Players on their first trip, form an 
illuminating appendix. 


‘Guerber, H. A. Book of the epic. 1913. 
493p. illus. Lippincott $2 net. 

808.8 

Tells the stories of about twenty-five of the 

world’s great epics. from the Iliad to Hiaica- 

tha, commenting briefly on each and on the 

characteristics of the epic literature of each 

country. Good for high school or general re- 
ference. 

Matthews, J.B. Shakespeare as a play- 
wright. 1913. 399p. illus. maps. 
Scribner $3 net. 822.3 

A fresh, informal yet scholarly study of 
those Shakespearean plays which have most 
of interest from the point of view of the 
playwright, with chapters on Shakespeare’s 
life, his theater and his audience, and his 
work as reviser and imitator—all viewing him 
as a practical producer of plays to please his 
audience, Of great interest for the student of 

Shakespeare or modern drama, 


Neilson, W. A., & Thorndike, A. H, The 
facts about Shakespeare. 1913. 
273p. Macmillan 35c. net. 822.3 


Compact, authoritative presentation of the 
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truth concerning the life of Shakespeare, the 
drama and theater of his time and questions 
as to his text and authenticity. No attempt 
at criticism. List of biographical documents, 
index of characters and songs in the plays, 
and bibliography. A useful summary to sup- 
plement the shorter biographies. 


Olcott, F. J. Story telling poems. 
1913. 384p. Houghton $1.26 net. 
821.08 
A collection of narrative verse of varying 
merit, designed to supply material for the 
story-teller and to develop the poetic instinct 
in children. Carefully selected by a former 
children’s librarian, grouped according to 
types, and supplied with subject, title and 
author indexes. 
Peabody, J. P. The wolf of Gubbio. 
1913. 195p. Houghton $1.10 net. 
A spirited, reverent little play, in which St. 
Francis’ power over animals and the quaint 
Christmas Eve worship of his time form the 
central thought and action. Has less general 
appeal than The piper. 
Saintsbury, G. W. B. The English 
novel (Channels of English litera- 


ture) 1913. 320p. Dutton $1.50 
net. 823 
Insistence’ upon the value of romance is 


strong in this critical history and analysis of 
the development of the English novel. Its 
notable writers to the mid-Victorian era are 
vividly characterized, and in his judgments the 
author shows zest and originality combined 
with broad scholarship and excellent perspec- 
tive. 





